Director's  Comments 

With  this  issue,  we  end  the  1978-79  PROFILE  publishing  year  and  I can  f.hinlf  of 
no  finer  way  to  close  out  a year  than  sharing  with  you  the  following  announcement: 


The 

Trustees  and  Officers 

of 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
announce  with  pleasure 
the  selection  of 

Sc.Uqq\  >slfc4>sSer\)ie.e- 

by  the  distinguished  National  & School  Awards  Jury 

to  receive 

The  Valley  Forge  Honor  Certificate  Award 
for 

PROP!  L ET  


■1.3  7 e> 


An  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  helping  to  achieve  a better  understanding 
of  the  American  Way  of  Life 

Robert  W.  Miller 
Presiden  t 


To  be  chosen  for  such  an  award  is  an  honor,  but  yotu*  acceptance  of  the  magazine 
and  timely  comments  double  that  honor.  You  are  the  reason  we  publish. 

The  staff  of  PROFILE  joins  me  in  thanking  each  of  you  for  your  continued 


Vincent  L.  Knaus 
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^*The  eyes,  ears  and 


Navy  Data  Systems  Technician  Third  Class  (DS3)  Clifford  J.  Moon,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  handles  computer  systems  operation  and  maintenance  aboard  the  USS 
Stump,  one  of  the  Navy’s  newest  destroyers.  (Photo  by  Mike  McGougan) 


By  Julie  McLaughlin 

“The  eyes,  ears,  and  brain  of  the 

ship,”  is  the  description  Data 

Systems  Technician  Third  Class 
(DS3)  Clifford  J.  Moon  uses  to 
describe  the  highiy  sophisticated 
equipment  he  operates  and 

maintains. 

Moon  is  a DS  aboard  the  Navy’s 
USS  Stump,  a 7,800-ton,  563-foot 
destroyer  designed  and  built  from 
the  bottom  up  to  detect  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines. 

“I  work  mostly  in  the  Stump’s 
combat  information  and  data 

information  centers,’’  the  native  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  says.  “The 
combat  information  and  data 

processing  centers  correlate  data 
from  radar  and  sonar  and 
recommend  what  tactical  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  commanding 
officer  in  fighting  the  ship.” 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  in 
being  assigned  to  the  Stump  is 
having  modern  facilities  everywhere 
aboard  the  ship,  according  to  the 
former  political  science  student. 

Moon  operates  his  equipment 
aboard  ship,  but  receives  some 
guidance  from  the  Navy  Regional 
Data  Automation  Center  (NORDAC), 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  usage  times. 

The  DSs  at  NORDAC  also  maintain 
four  computer  systems  in  the  data 
processing  center. 

Data  Systems  Technician  Chief 
Robert  M.  Kennard,  assigned  to 
NORDAC,  is  the  maintenance 
supervisor  at  the  DS  center. 


f 
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brains  of  the  ship'* 


One  piece  of  equipment  a DS  is 
trained  to  operate  is  the  oscilliscope, 
says  the  15-year  veteran. 

The  oscilliscope,  used  to  test 
computers,  is  the  “most  valuable” 
piece  of  equipment  which  a data 
systems  technician  is  trained  to  use, 
according  to  the  chief. 

“My  gear  is  the  finest  and 
newest  the  Navy  has,”  Moon  says 
proudly,  referring  to  the  electronic 
computer  systems  he  works  with 
aboard  the  versatile  submarine 
fighter. 

“I  received  nearly  two  years  of 
training  from  the  Navy  and  I’m  now 
working  as  part  of  a five-man  team 
that  takes  care  of  the  million-dollar 
gear  aboard  the  Stump,"  boasts  the 
bearded  Californian. 

Moon  joined  the  Navy  for 
electronic  computer  systems  training 
and  job  experience,  which  he 
describes  as  extensive  and 
advanced. 

“I  doubt  that  I could  get  this 
kind  of  training  and  job  experience 
in  the  same  time  frame  as  a 
civilian,”  Moon  explains.  “In  fact, 
if  I decide  to  leave  the  Navy,  I'll  be 
able  to  find  a good  job  in  computer 
systems  with  my  training  and 
experience.” 

Moon,  like  other  data  systems 
technicians,  received  his  training  in 
basic  computer  maintenance  and 
theory  at  the  Navy’s  26-week  course 
at  the  Mare  Island  Combat  Systems 
Technical  School  Command,  Vallejo, 
Calif. 


DS3  Moon  uses  a digital  multimeter  to  check  the  voltage  and  condition  of  a 
component  of  the  combat  systems  aboard  the  USS  Stump.  (Photo  by  Mike 
McGougan) 
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Former  political  science  student  Clifford  J.  Moon  checks  the  integrated  combat 
systems  switchboard  in  the  data  processing  center  aboard  the  destroyer  USS 
Stump.  The  switchboard  correlates  information  from  the  ship’s  gyrocompass,  radar 
and  sonar  to  communicate  with  the  Stump’s  computer  system.  (Photo  by  Mike 
McGougan) 


Techs  may  be  assigned  to  any 
ship,  submarine,  or  shore  station 
equipped  with  eiectronic  computers, 
for  on-the-job  training  after  attending 
the  schooi. 

Besides  the  job  satisfaction  Moon 
has  found  in  the  Navy,  the  data 
systems  technician  has  discovered 
new  places  during  several  short 

cruises  on  the  Stump. 

Since  the  Stump's  commissioning, 
Moon  and  his  shipmates  have 

visited  New  York  City  and  cruised 
to  the  Caribbean,  where  they  visited 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo 

Bay,  Cuba. 

The  Californian  is  also  looking 
forward  to  the  Stump’s  first 

deployment  overseas  in  1980  when 
the  destroyer  will  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  for  six  months. 

Moon  is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
Stump  in  June  1980  and  plans  to 
reenlist  so  he  can  become  an 
instructor  at  the  advanced  data 
systems  school  at  Mare  Island. 


Editor’s  note:  Journalist  Soaman 
Approntico  Julio  McLaughlin, 
assignod  to  tho  Floot  Homotown 
Nows  Conter,  Norfolk,  Va.,  compilod 
this  articlo  from  matorial  furnished 
by  the  Navy  Public  Affiars  Center, 
Norfolk  and  from  personal 
interviews. 
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Chief  Robert  Kennard,  IS-year  Navy 
veteran,  teats  a card  punch  computer  at 
the  data  processing  center  at  the  Navy 
Regional  Data  Automation  Center 
(NOROAC),  Norfolk,  Va.  (Below)  Kennard 
checks  voltage  and  currents  in  a 
transistor  circuit  board.  (Photos  by  Julie 
McLaughlin) 
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Fast-moving  and  hard-hitting,  Lance  Corporal  Benjamin  W.  Hamilton,  20-year-old 
O’Fallon,  Mo.  native,  (driving)  and  Private  First  Class  Chris  L.  Buckley,  19-year- 
old  Harrison,  Ohio  native,  head  for  a new  firing  position  during  a training 
exercise  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 


Story  and  photos 
by  Tony  Delgado 


On  July  19,  1976  at  Camp 

Lejeune,  N.C.,  observers  watched 
another  Marine  Corps  first. 

At  a distance  of  2,200  to  2,500 
meters,  gunners  steadily  fired  a new 
Marine  Corps  weapon,  blasting 
direct  hits  45  out  of  46  times. 

They  call  it  TOW:  Tube-launched, 
Optically-tracked,  Wire-command  link 
guided  missile. 

“The  TOW  is  the  most 
dependable  tank  killer  I've  seen, 
short  of  another  tank,’’  Brigadier 
General  Frank  Tief,  then  acting  2nd 
Marine  Division  commander,  noted 
that  day.  Its  effectiveness  is  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  2nd  Division.’’ 

Sound  like  an  impressive  weapon? 
A heavy  antitank  missile,  many 
Marines  feel  TOW  is  the  most 
accurate  and  destructive  weapon  in 
the  Marine  Corps  arsenal. 
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P THAT  TANK' 


Lance  Corporal  Benjamin  W.  Hamilton,  TOW  driver/assistant  exercise  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
gunner,  loads  a training  round  into  the  TOW  during  a field 
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Corporal  David  D.  Ebel  (left),  21-year-old  Independence,  Mo.  year-old  Adams  Center,  N.Y.,  native,  and  Paul  S.  Mlnair,  21- 

native,  prepares  to  give  a class  on  the  use  of  TOW  training  year-old  Florham,  N.J.,  native  and  Private  First  Class  Grey  S. 

equipment  to  Lance  Corporals  Randy  L.  Williams  (right),  20-  Adams,  19-year-old  native  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 


The  men  behind  these  weapons  at 
Camp  Lejeune  are  the  Marines  of 
2nd  Antitank  (TOW)  Company,  2nd 
Tank  Battaiion,  2nd  Marine  Division. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gerald  W. 
Richardson,  a TOW  unit  platoon 
sergeant,  boasts  that  TOW  has  an 
accuracy  rate  of  100  percent,  with  a 

reliability  rate  of  98  percent.  The 
26-year-old  veteran  says,  “In  other 
words,  it’s  the  most  accurate 
weapon  the  Marine  Corps  has.  it’s 
the  best.” 

TOW  has  proved  itself  accurate. 
Sergeant  Dennis  R.  Hock,  22-year- 
old  native  of  Oak  Lawn,  III.,  says 
that’s  because  of  the  excellent 
missile  guidance  system.  Hock,  a 
TOW  unit  squad  leader,  has  been 
10 


working  with  the  TOW  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Lance  Corporal  Randy  Williams,  a 
sandy-haired  native  of  Adams 
Center,  N.Y.,  points  out  that  a 
gunner  must  keep  the  sight  cross 
hairs  on  target  until  the  missile  hits. 
The  TOW  gunner  emphasized  that 
sure-hits  result  as  long  as  the 
gunner  holds  the  sight  on  target. 

The  power  of  this  weapon  creates 
a tremendous  back  blast  which 
requires  the  gunner  to  be  very 
steady. 

According  to  official  data  on  the 
weapon,  TOW  is  effective  up  to 
about  3,000  meters  or  two  miles. 
The  missile  can  travel  a 2,000-meter 
distance  in  less  than  nine  seconds. 


and  reaches  its  maximum  effective 
range  in  less  than  15  seconds.  At 
225  pounds,  the  fully-loaded  weapon 
has  enough  blasting  power  to 
penetrate  20  inches  of  steel. 

For  the  men  of  TOW  there  is  no 
greater  excitement  than  to  sit  in 
jeeps  bounding  across  the 
countryside,  knowing  this  kind  of 
power  is  at  their  finger  tips. 

Learning  the  fine  art  of  handling 
the  TOW  takes  a Marine  into  the 
world  of  mini-computers  and 
specialized  optical  sighting 
equipment.  For  this  type  of  work. 

Staff  Sgt.  Richardson  judges  the 
men  of  TOW  to  be  perhaps  just  a 
cut  above  the  average  Marine 
rifleman.  TOW  Marines  are  a part  of 


Lance  Corporals  Paul  S.  Minair,  gunner,  and  Randy  L.  the  word  to  fire. 
Williams,  assistant  gunner/driver,  stand  ready  at  their  TOW  for 

ji 


I the  Marine  Corps  infantry  career 
fieid. 

The  training  for  TOW  handlers 
: begins  with  many  long  and 

i sometimes  tedious  hours  of 
iciassroom  work.  From  there,  they 
progress  to  field  work  on  the 
‘ Practice  range. 

On  the  range  the  crews  are 
; taught  loading  and  firing  procedures 
;with  the  aid  of  a target  simulator 
[mounted  on  a jeep.  This  target  is 

driven  across  the  rough  terrain 
down  range  while  gunners  practice 
the  skills  of  tracking  the  target  and 
■ keeping  their  sights  on  their  prey. 

j To  simulate  the  effects  of  back- 
' blast,  a small  explosive  charge  is 
I specially  fitted  to  the  rear  of  the 

I' weapon  and  when  the  order  to  fire 
iis  given  huge  clouds  of  dust  swirl 
around  the  weapon,  as  happens 
when  firing  a real  missile. 

In  the  tradition  of  other  tank 
killers,  the  Marines  of  TOW  stand 
I ready  to  back  their  infantry  buddies 
when  the  rattles  of  tank  treads  are 
yet  to  be  heard. 


TOW  gunners  practice  their  tracking  techniques  using  a jeep-mounted  target 
which  aliows  them  to  get  a good  feeling  for  holding  their  sights  on  a moving 
target. 
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Seaman  Apprentice  Donald  Fox  of  Atlantic  Beach,  N.  C., 
prepares  to  moor  a 44-  foot  motor  lifetwat. 


^ traditfo 
of  saviM 


Story  and  Photos  by  Paul  Short 

From  beach  patrol  and  lookout 
towers  to  sophisticated  radio 
consoles... from  open  boats  to  self- 
righting  diesel  surfboats  and 
whirring  helicopters— the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina  have  seen 
more  than  100  years  of  lifesaving 
tradition. 

Since  1871,  when  congress 
created  the  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service, 
there  have  been  lifeboat  stations 
along  this  narrow  ribbon  of  islands 
that  buffers  mainland  North  Carolina 


from  the  Atlantic.  At  one  time  there 
were  seven  Coast  Guard  stations 
along  the  banks.  Men  on  foot  and 
horseback  patrolled  the  beaches 

while  their  comrades  scanned  the 
horizons  from  the  stations’  towers. 

Here,  too,  the  Coast  Guard’s 
unofficial  motto— "You  have  to  go 
out,  you  don’t  have  to  come  back" 
was  coined  by  Banister  Midgett  of 
the  famed  North  Carolina  surfman 
clan.  Midgetts  have  been  staffing 

these  stations  since  they  were  built 
and  the  name  still  crops  up  on 

station  rosters  today. 


The  refinement  of  radio 
communications  and  the  use  of 
helicopters  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  beach  patrols,  probably  not  a 
moment  too  soon  for  surfmen  who 
trudged  the  lonely  beaches  all  year 
around,  morning  and  night. 

In  those  days  the  Lifesaving 
Service  primarily  assisted  coastal 
sailing  vessels  and  steam  driven 
freighters  that  all  too  often  wound 
up  in  trouble  on  treacherous  shoals. 

The  style  of  operations  may  have 
changed,  but  the  mission  is  the 
same  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
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Ocraooke  Coast  Guard 
Station 


and  rescue  stations  on  the  Outer 
Banks— Oregon  Inlet,  Hatteras  Inlet 
and  Ocracoke  Island.  These  stations 
plus  several  smaller  ones  and  a 
coastal  buoy  tender  make  up  Coast 
Guard  Group  Hatteras.  The  group 
performs  about  a thousand  search 
and  rescue  (SAR)  cases  every  year, 
ranging  from  towing  in  out-of-gas 
motor  boats  to  rescuing  steel 
trawlers  from  foundering  in  the  surf. 

The  three  primary  SAR  stations  in 
the  group  have  20  to  25  enlisted 
crewmembers  each.  The  officer-in- 
charge  is  a chief  petty  officer.  First 
class  petty  officers  act  as  executive 
petty  officer  and  engineering  petty 
officer. 

Many  times  the  officer-in-charge 
and  his  principal  assistants  are  also 
in  a boat  crew.  Boat  crews  are 
made  up  of  three  to  four  persons, 
depending  on  the  size  and  type  of 
craft.  The  coxswain  is  usually  a 
boatswain’s  mate  (BM).  He  drives 
the  boat  and  is  in  overall  command. 
A rated  machinery  technician  (MK) 
acts  as  engineer,  responsible  for 
repairs  and  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  boat.  Non-petty  officers, 
seamen  or  seamen  apprentice, 
complete  the  crew.  Their  job  is  to 


1970s.  (The  Lifesaving  Service 
merged  with  the  Revenue  Marine  to 
form  the  Coast  Guard  in  1915.) 

Nowadays,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
a family  out  on  a weekend  boating 
excursion,  or  a group  of  sport 
fishermen,  seeking  help.  One  thing 
hasn’t  changed,  though:  the 

potential  danger  of  the  bars,  inlets 
and  shoals  of  the  Outer  Banks. 


Young  men  and  women  have 
replaced  the  grizzled  old  surfmen 
who  stood  alert  to  assist  mariners  in 
distress.  Unlike  their  predecessors, 
these  lifesavers  are  not  all  natives 
of  the  Outer  Banks,  although  many 
Outer  Bankers  and  other  North 
Carolinians  do  put  in  for  and  receive 
duty  here. 

There  are  three  primary  search 


Boatswain's  Mate  3rd  Class  Wayne  DeGeronimo  points  out  an  object  to 
Seaman  Apprentice  Donald  Fox  during  a patrol  from  the  Ocracoke  Coast  Guard 
Station. 
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Boatswain's  Mate  3rd  Class  Wayne  Wilhelm  of  Trappe,  Md.,  shows  Seaman  Apprentice  Paula  Wright  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  how  to  make  an  eye  splice. 


keep  lookout,  handle  tow  lines, 

assist  in  steering,  and  in  general 
lend  a hand  in  rescue  work,  even 

as  swimmers  if  they  are  qualified. 

Most  of  the  non-petty  officers  are 
“striking”  for  a particular  rate. 
Striking  is  a Coast  Guard  term  for 
on-the-job  training. 

Seaman  Paula  Wright  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  is  striking  for 

boatswain’s  mate.  She  recently 
competed  in  the  service-wide 
examination  for  third  class  petty 

officer,  one  of  the  few  women  in 
the  Coast  Guard  to  enter  the 
boatswain’s  mate  rating.  A 
crewmember  at  Hatteras  Inlet 
Station,  Wright  is  learning  how  to 
pilot  the  various  rescue  boats  in  the 
surf  and  sound. 

As  a boatswain’s  mate,  Wright 
practices  all  phases  of  seamanship, 
including  rigging  towing  lines  and 
tying  various  knots.  Boatswain’s 


mates  are  also  expected  to  know 
basic  navigation.  After  all,  what 
good  is  it  to  know  how  to  drive  a 
boat  if  you  can’t  find  where  you  are 
going?  (See  PROFILE  magazine 
March  ‘78  “The  man  behind  the 
wheel.’’) 

The  boat  engineers  (MKs)  do 
most  of  their  dirty  work  before  (or 
after)  the  boats  get  underway. 
Regular  engine  maintenance,  from  oil 
changes  to  major  overhauls  are 
handled  at  the  station.  While  on  a 
rescue  mission,  the  engineer  can 
make  emergency  repairs,  operate 
pumps  and  assist  in  rescue  efforts. 
All  engineers  are  expected  to  be 
capable  seamen  and  some  double  as 
boat  coxswains. 

Besides  working  on  boats,  the 
MKs  do  maintenance  work  on  the 
station  vehicles,  operate  and  repair 
emergency  generators  and  give  a 
hand  where  their  mechanical 


aptitude  is  needed  around  the 
station. 

Another  Coast  Guard  rating  not 
often  associated  with  search  and 
rescue  mission,  but  practically 
indispensable  at  coastal  stations  is 
the  subsistence  specialist  (SS),  the 
station  cook. 

The  Group  Office  at  Hatteras 
serves  meals  for  as  many  as  33 
persons  during  the  week  and  a 
smaller  number  on  weekends.  SS2 
Judd  Neves  of  El  Centro,  Calif.,  is 
the  group  office  cook.  He  sees  his 
job  as  a potential  morale  booster. 

“If  I provide  a good  meal, 
everybody  is  happy.  I try  to  serve 
something  new  every  week,  from 
Lobster  Newburgh  to  stroganoff  to 
Beef  Burgundy  to  shrimp,”  Neves 
explains.  Besides  preparing  a 
balanced,  nutritious  menu,  the 
station  cook  must  manage  the  funds 
available  for  the  meals  and  do  the 
ordering. 
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Neves'  principal  assistant  is 
Seaman  Brady  Capehart  from 
Roanoke,  Va.  Capehart  is  striking 
for  the  rating  of  subsistence 
specialist.  She  originally  joined  to 
become  a boatswain’s  mate,  but 
later  decided  it  was  not  for  her.  For 
Capehart  the  best  thing  about  being 
at  Cape  Hatteras  is  the  proximity  of 
the  beach  and  surfing. 

In  the  winter  though,  it  can  be 
dreary  along  the  Outer  Banks.  While 
it  seldom  snows  here,  the  wind  and 
damp  cold  coupled  with  poor  TV 
reception  and  a lack  of  local 
entertainment  sometimes  produce 
poor  morale.  A good  station  cook 
can  go  a long  way  toward  raising 
everyone's  morale. 

Other  petty  officer  ratings  found 
at  the  Group  Office  are  Yeoman 
(YN),  Storekeeper  (SK),  Radioman 
(RM),  Quartermaster  (QM)  and 
Electronics  Technician  (ET).  These 
ratings'  contributions  may  go 
unheralded  In  the  day  to  day  work 
of  rescue  operations  and  law 
enforcement,  but  their  support  is 
vit^  to  the  group’s  functions. 

Without  these  ratings,  for 
instance,  no  one  would  get  paid  (a 
job  for  QM).  Radio  and  radar 
equipment  would  not  be  fixed  (RM 
& ET)  and  supplies  would  go 
unordered  (SK).  Even  in  the  Coast 
Guard  the  job  is  not  finished  until 
the  paper  work  is  done  (YN).  At 
most  SAR  stations,  all  ratings  are 
expected  to  be  qualified  as  SAR 
boat  crewmen  or  stand  officer-of-the- 
day  watches  to  help  coordinate 
rescues. 

Not  all  Coast  Guard  occupational 
ratings  are  assigned  to  the  small 
coastal  rescue  stations,  of  course. 
Chances  are  that  with  training  in 
one  of  these  ratings,  assignment  to 
one  of  the  Coast  Guard's  158 
stations  is  possible. 

For  many  Coast  Guard  men  and 
women  that's  where  the  action  is  as 
one  of  today’s  “Lifesavers." 


Boatswain's  Mata  3rd  Class  Wayne  DaGeronimo  of  Montdair,  N.  J.,  radios 
station  Ocracoke  while  on  a patrol  in  a motor  lifeboat. 
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“rd  rather 
be  flying** 


story  by  Dave  Sheeder 
AIRMAN  magazine  staff 

What  would  make  a man  give  up 
a $20,000-a-year  job,  a thriving 
self-made  business  and  a lucrative 
hobby?  In  Russ  Gobi’s  case,  it  was 
for  love— the  love  of  airplanes. 

A little  over  two  years  ago,  that 
infatuation  guided  him  to  an  Air 
Force  recruiter’s  office  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Today,  the  22-year-old  Detroit 
native  is  a crew  chief  aboard  a KC- 
135  Stratotanker  refueling  jet  at 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N.D.,  and 
loving  every  minute  of  it. 

Like  some  romances,  his  affection 
for  airpianes  happened  aimost 
overnight.  It  began  when  his  father, 
a model  airplane  enthusiast, 
introduced  him  to  the  sport.  The 
younger  Gobi’s  interest  quickiy 
soared. 

“Before  long,  I was  into  the 

whoie  scene  of  modei  airpiane 
competition  flying,’’  he  remembers, 
adding  that  it  was  during  one  of 
these  outings  that  he  “was  iucky 
enough”  to  meet  Sam  Geifman,  a 
businessman  and  private  piiot. 

“After  Sam  took  me  fiying  in  his 
Cherokee  235,  I was  totaiiy 

captivated  by  the  wonderful  world  of 

flying  machines,”  says  Russ.  VI 
knew  right  then  that  I had  to  getl^a 
private  piiot ’s  license.” 

Because  Russ  is  a determined 

sort  of  fellow,  it  wasn’t  long  before 
the  then  17  year-old  had  saved 
enough  money  from  part-time  jobs  to 


begin  taking  fjight  iessons.  In  just 
24  days,  he  made  his  first  solo 
flight:  then,  after  being  “grounded” 
because  of  bad  winter  weather,  he 
climbed  into  the  cockpit  in  the 
spring  of  1974  and  earned  the 
“wings”  of  a private  piiot. 

As  his  senior  year  at  Davenport 
West  High  was  drawing  to  a ciose, 
Russ  began  wondering  what  he  was 
going  to  do  after  graduation.  “I’d 


Gohl  and  his  parants  look  over  literature  on  the  Air  Force  before  the  22-year-old 
Detroit  native  made  the  decision  to  enlist  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Staff  Sgt. 
Tyler  T.  Turner) 
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had  enough  of  school  for  awhile— I 
wanted  to  do  something  else  with 
my  life,  but  wasn’t  sure  what,”  he 
says. 

Almost  never  idle,  he  worked 
several  part-time  jobs;  bought  and 
sold  a car;  purchased  a motorcycle, 
later  a truck,  and  then  snow- 
removal  equipment.  After  being 
graduated  from  high  school  in  June 
1975,  he  went  to  work  as  a heavy 
equipment  operator  with  a 
construction  company. 

Before  winter  settled  on  Iowa, 
Russ  traveled  to  Utah  to  live  with 
friends,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Hill  Air  Force  base,  where  he 
watched  jets  fly  in  perfect  formation 
and  listened  to  the  roar  of  their 
engines.  “It  gave  me  shivers— I 
was  really  impressed,”  he  says  with 
a smile. 

Back  in  Davenport,  because  a 
heavy  winter  snow  storm  had 
stopped  construction  work,  Russ 
quickly  put  his  snow-removal 
business  into  high  gear.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends,  he 
became  “Crazy  Russ”— a popular 


Gohl  (lefQ  uses  a technical  data  order  to  answer  questions 
in  his  course  study  guide.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Tech. 
Sgt.  Bobby  Cuyler) 


disc-jockey  at  a roller  rink,  the 
hottest  disco  spot  for  young  people 
in  the  Quad  Cities.  “That  was  a lot 
of  fun,  but  more  of  a hobby  to  me 
than  an  occupation,”  he  adds. 

Russ  felt  pretty  comfortable.  He 
had  a good  job  in  construction 
work,  making  more  than  $10  an 
hour,  a booming  snow-removal 
business  in  the  off  season,  and  an 
enjoyable  and  profitable  “hobby”  as 
a disco  DJ.  But,  something  was 
missing.  His  love  for  airplanes  kept 
gnawing  at  his  insides. 


Airman  Gohl  squeezes  through  a tire,  part  of  an  oDstacie 
course  at  the  Basic  Military  Training  Center,  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex. 
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Learning  how  to  "pull"  maintenance  inspections  on  aircraft  was  an  important  part 
^of  training  at  Chanute.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Bobby  Cuyler) 


Gobi  Joins  classmates  for  lunch  in  a base  dining  hall.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo  by 
Tech.  Sgt.  Bobby  Cuyler) 
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"I  thought  about  becoming  a 
commercial  pilot,  but  the  cost  for 
lessons  was  just  too  much,” 

explains  Russ.  ‘‘That’s  when  I 

turned  to  the  Air  Force.  I was 
disappointed,  however,  when  they 
told  me  that  my  eyesight  wasn’t 
good  enough  to  be  a pilot— but  I 
didn’t  give  up.” 

Because  he  believes  that  the  next 
best  thing  to  piloting  airplanes  is 
working  on  them,  he  again  visited 
the  Air  Force  recruiter’s  office  ih 

Davenport.  ‘‘There  I found  Staff 
Sergeant  James  Wandersched,  a 
down-to-earth,  honest  recruiter  who 
answered  ail  my  questions  and  then 
some,”  Russ  recalls.  ‘‘He  told  me 
about  the  Air  Force  and  how  it  was 
more  of  a ‘way  of  life’  than  an 

occupation.” 

When  Russ  left  the  recruiter’s 
office  that  afternoon,  he  had  a lot  of 
heavy  thinking  to  do.  Should  he 
quit  a $20,000-a-year  job,  give  up 
his  snow-removal  business  and  ieave 
the  disco  scene  behind?  He  carefully 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons,  but  his 
love  for  airplanes  tipped  the  scales. 
Russ  returned  to  the  recruiter’s 
office  and  made  pians  to  enlist. 

On  October  15,  1976,  Russ 

became  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  under  the  delayed  enlistment 
program.  This  meant  that  he  had  to 
wait  about  six  months  before 
commencing  active  duty,  but  was 
guaranteed  his  choice  of  career 
fields  and  location  of  assignment. 
Russ  wasn’t  disappointed  in  either 
case. 


After  six  weeks  of  basic  military* 
training  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  and 
four  weeks  of  specialized  training  at 
Chanute  Technical  Training  Center, 
III.,  Russ  was  assigned  to  the  5th 
Organizational  Maintenance 
Squadron,  Minot  AFB,  as  a crew 
chief  on  KC-135  aircraft. 

Although  he  had  to  sell  his  snow- 
removal  business  and  give  up  a 
high-paying  job  in  construction 
work,  not  to  mention  shelving  his 
rise  to  stardom  on  the  disco  scene, 
Russ  is  confident  he  made  the  right 
decision. 

Among  other  things,  he  says,  the 
Air  Force  gives  him  a chance  to 
travel,  earn  a college  degree,  do  a 
job  of  importance,  and  live  a 
rewarding  way  of  life. 

“It  might  sound  corny,  but 
there’s  no  comparison  of  what  I left 
behind  in  civilian  life  to  what  I’m 
doing  now,”  he  says  with  an  air  of 
pride.  “It  makes  me  feel  darn  good 
to  know  that  when  a plane  flies 
overhead  I had  something  to  do 
with  keeping  it  flying,  and  that  I’m 
doing  my  part  to  help  defend  our 
country.”  From  that,  one  must 
conclude  that  Russ’  love  embraces 
more  than  just  airplanes. 


Editor’s  Note:  Master  Sergeant  Dave 
Sheeder  met  Airman  Gobi  whiie  both 
were  at  Chanute  Technicai  Training 
Center.  Gobi  attended  training  there 
and  Sheeder  served  as 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
the  base  information  Office. 


Gohl  man-handles  a tow  bar  attached  to  a KC-135  Stratotanker  refueling  jet  at 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N.  D.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Airman  1st  Class  R.  Lante) 


High  up  on  the  wing  of  a KC-135  Stratotanker  refueling  jet  at  Minot  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  D.,  Gohl  believes  that  the  next  best  thing  to  piloting  aircraft  is  working 
on  them.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  Photo  by  Airman  1st  Class  Lante) 
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Special  Forces: 


the 


It’s  1966  and  the  nightly  news  is! 
filled  with  reports  of  the  ugly 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  Units  like  the; 
“Americal”  Division  have  their  i 
colors  and  battles  splashed  across 
the  living  rooms  of  America.  i 

It’s  1969  and  Gl  Joe  walks  the 
streets  of  his  home  town,  now 
hesitant  to  wear  the  uniform  of  his 
country.  He  is  a veteran,  but  he : 
prefers  that  no  one  knows. 

But  not  even  during  such  trying 
times,  when  an  entire  nation 
screamed  “unjust”  to  a war  and  to 
its  warriors,  did  the  men  of  Special 
Forces  turn  their  backs  on  their 
military  service  or  discard  their 
uniforms  so  easily.  They  carried 
themselves  with  pride,  wearing  a 
special  hat  issued  by  a president: 
the  green  beret  given  by  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Kennedy  called  that  ’ hat  “the 
badge  of  courage,  the  symbol  of 
excellence.”  He  said  of  the  men 
who  wear  it,  they  are  “ready  to 
pay  the  price,  bear  any  hardship, 
help  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in 
the  name  of  freedom.” 

Now,  as  1979  unwinds,  the 
Special  Forces  soldier  stands  ready 
to  answer  his  country’s  call, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  need 
arises. 

Broken  down  into  12-man 
detachments  called  A teams,  ! 
Special  Forces  units  bring  together  j 
more  talents  in  each  small  group  I 
than  most  units  can  muster  at  j 
company  level.  They  are  called  ! 
teams  because  that  is  the  way  they  i 
work;  each  man  is  cross-trained  in  j 
another’s  field.  Each  deserves  to  be  | 
called  expert,  because  anything  less  j 
is  just  not  Special  Forces.  ! 
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Always  ready.. .a  Green  Beret  from  the  5th  Special  forces  Group  poises  for  an 
ambush. 


Two  officers  and  ten  enlisted  men 
make  up  the  A teams.  The 
detachment  commander,  a captain, 
commands  and  directs  his  team  on 
each  mission.  Behind  him,  the 
executive  officer,  a lieutenant, 
assists  in  this  task  and  is  fully 
capable  of  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  commander. 

The  operations  sergeant,  as  the 
top  enlisted  man,  is  more  than  a 
unit  first  sergeant.  In  addition  to 
keeping  track  of  the  who,  what, 
why,  when  and  where  of  the  team, 
he  is  also  responsible  for 
organization,  plans,  operations  and 
training. 


Intelligence  plays  a very  serious 
role  within  this  team.  A Special 
Forces  intelligence  sergeant  is 
charged  with  continually  analyzing 
the  enemy,  terrain,  weather  and 
local  populace.  He  trains  the  others 
in  intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence, and  is  proficient  in 
mountaineering  and  cold  weather 
operations. 

Next  in  line  is  the  radio  operator. 
A big  part  of  any  military  mission, 
but  especially  important  to  Special 
Forces,  the  radioman  takes  care  of 
maintaining  secure  radio 
communication  between  his 
detachment  and  higher  headquarters. 
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Without  radio  communications  (top,  left), 
even  Special  Forces  troops  would  be 
lost  When  water  blocks  their  way 
(center),  they  call  on  scuba  training  to 
get  them  across.  Arctic  operations 
(bottom)  prepare  Green  Berets  to  live 
and  fight  in  cold  climates. 


He  may  also  train  local  forces  in 
radio,  wire  and  visual 
communications  systems. 

Don’t  let  the  term  “assistant” 
fool  you  when  it  comes  to  the 
assistant  radio  operator’s  job.  He  is 
fully  capable  of  pulling  the  duties  of 
the  radio  operator.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
operator’s  right  hand  and  in 
situations  where  the  team  splits  into 
two  smaller  elements,  he  takes 
control.  His  cross-training  usually 
comes  in  light  weapons  or  scuba 
diving. 

Although  a Special  Forces  team 
travels  light  as  far  as  armaments,  it 
definitely  needs  the  heavy  weapons 
leader.  The  care  and  feeding  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  weapons  fall  to 
him— he  proves  himself  by  capturing 
and  using  the  heavy  weapons  of  the 
enemy  against  the  enemy. 

Light  weapons  are  handled  by 
another  seasoned  sergeant  who 
provides  training  in  these  vital  tools 
of  the  trade,  as  well  as  survival  and 
small  unit  tactics.  He  is  familiar 
with  more  than  50  foreign  and 
domestic  light  weapons.  He  may 
also  be  qualified  in  long  or  short 
range  reconnaissance. 

“Not  only  do  we  destroy,  we  also 
build”  is  the  motto  of  the  engineer 
sergeant.  He  organizes,  directs  and 
supervises  all  engineer  training,  to 
include  demolition  and  construction 
projects.  When  a bridge  is  needed 
by  the  team,  or  a new  school  for 


local  children,  it  is  his  job  to  see 
that  it’s  done. 

With  the  same  basic  skiils  as  the 
engineer  sergeant,  the  assistant 
engineer  sergeant  may  help  in 
construction  jobs  or  instruct 
counterpart  forces  in  the  use  of 
demolitions.  He  doubles  as  an 
expert  in  desert  or  jungle 
operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  respected 
member  of  the  team  is  the  medical 
specialist.  His  hands  care  for 
everyone,  ensuring  their  health  and 
survival.  First  aid  training  for  allied 
forces  and  special  medical  and 
dental  civic  action  projects  for  the 
local  populace  are  another  part  of 
his  job. 

When  you’re  in  pain  and  no 
doctor  is  available,  the  word 
“assistant”  is  not  part  of  your 
vocabulary.  The  assistant  medical 
specialist  is  still  “Doc”  to  the 
members  of  his  team.  The  Doc  can 
also  handle  himself  well  in  rough 
terrain  and  may  be  HALO  (High 
Altitude  Low  Opening)  parachute 
qualified. 

There  they  are:  a dozen  good 
men,  all  experts  in  their  respective 
fields  and  capable  in  several  others. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  Special 
Forces  is  not  an  assignment  for  a 
beginning  soldier,  but  the  green 
beret  of  the  A team  can  be  an 
honorable,  worthwhile  goal  for  an 
American  fighting  man. 


Special  Forces  medics  practice  field  first  aid  techniques  on  simulated  wounds 
applied  to  a young  volunteer. 


Ed  note:  Our  thanks  to  Staff 

Sergeant  Phil  Ramsey,  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  for 
providing  the  research,  photos  and 
articles  from  which  this  story  was 
compiled. 


*U.  S.  GPO:  1979—635-031/7  REGION  NO.  3-1 1 
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